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Taoist Mortuary Stone 
Dated A. D. 754; height, 0.335 m. 

Chinese Stone Carvings 

OF the carvings in stone shown in the cases 
against the north wall of the Japanese Corri- 
dor, the panels from Gandhara have been already 
described.* Whatever Western influence one may 
find in them, they are also unmistakably Indian and 
Buddhistic, and they have been placed in their pre- 
sent position partly because they lay stress on the 
artistic impulse behind the conception of the remain- 
ing carvings in the exhibition. Interested observa- 
tion of the series as a whole cannot fail to show 
that the smaller stones — " halo " shaped, " head- 
stone " shaped, or single figures — are arranged in 
two rows to bring out one persistent difference be- 
tween them ; and that the upper row has much 
closer similarity to the Gandhara panels than the 
lower. 

That similarity consists in a certain breadth and 
grace of composition, in freedom of execution, and 
in the religious source of the ideas conveyed. The 
Chinese carvings in the upper row are of Buddhas 
in various manifestations or of Buddhist " trinities." 
The Gandhara panels show scenes from the life of 
the Buddha ; and in both the treatment is free and 
decorative, besides expressing somewhat the same 
quality of religious feeling. Evidently the carvers 
of the Chinese stones had not only the same re- 
ligious but also in part the same artistic tradition. 

Quite as marked as the similarity between the 



Buddhistic carvings from India and from China is 
the difference which persists between the stones in 
the upper row and those in the lower row in the 
exhibition. All of these smaller carvings are from 
China, and all were made for the same use : they 
are, the inscriptions tell us, either mortuary tablets 
or devotional images set up by pious men to signa- 
lize their faith. Moreover, they all come from 
about the same period : the dates which are leg- 
ible, as most of them are, read from A. D. 564- 
754 — that is, from late in the Six Dynasties through 
early Tang. Now those in the upper row were 
made, as has been indicated, under Buddhist influ- 
ence, those in the lower row under Taoist influence, 
and the resulting difference is a very interesting one. 
The accompanying illustrations indicate this differ- 
ence clearly. Fundamentally it is one of artistic 
tradition. The Taoist carver of the stone shown 
in the first illustration designed his spaces and cut 
his stone with a simplicity and a directness that 
leave no doubt as to his meaning. He omitted all 
ornamentation as such, and left the abstractness of 
his modelling and the depth of his cutting to ex- 
press clearly his idea — a Taoist " trinity " t wor- 
shipped by the father and the mother of the donor. 
His was the manner of his ancestors for untold gen- 
erations. On the other hand, the carver of the 
stone shown in the second illustration had a differ- 
ent tradition behind him, — a tradition enriched by 
a stream of thought from a land where men's lives 
were fuller of change, of aggression from without 
and within. The very presence of that tradition in 

tThis "trinity" is Tien-tsun, Japanese Tenson (a popular deification 
of Lao-tse), and two lesser deities as attendants. 




• See Bulletin for October, 1907, page 59. 



Buddhist Devotional Stone 
About A. D. 450; height, 0.19 m. 
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China is significant of a wider experience of lif- 
and of the universe than the Chinese had accuse 
tomed themselves to. There is, consequently, more 
complexity in the carver's conception, more sophis- 
tication in his design. He treats his space as a 
unit, in the centre of which is a Buddhist "trinity "(?) 
with two adoring figures. The carver has relied 
upon his grouping and his treatment of detail to 
show the difference between the worshipped and 
the worshipper, and has given his design freedom 
and grace by balancing it and by naturalizing the 
postures of the figures. It is to be inferred that the 
tradition which came with the priests of Buddha 
from India modified and softened the tendencies of 
his Chinese training. 

These two illustrations are typical of all these 
carvings from the intimate life of thirteen hundred 
years ago ; and it is interesting to note that, great as 
is the difference among them, there are certain re- 
semblances, inevitable, seeing that they were all 
carved for a similar purpose. That purpose may 
well be indicated by quoting Mr. Okakura's trans- 
lation of one of the inscriptions : " In the fourth year 

of the monk Doyeki made this stone statue 

for the sake of his teacher, his parents, and the 
creatures of the universe, that all may equally attain 
salvation/* That is the characteristic idea beneath 
all the carvings, and that, along with the common 
nativity of the sculptors, groups them together as in- 
teresting examples of the homely art of their period. 
F. S. K. 

Description of the Carvings on 
Exhibition 

GANDHARA SCULPTURES FROM THE NORTH OF 
INDIA. 

1 . Stone panel : Death of the Buddha. 

2 . Stone panel : Buddha beneath the Bhodi tree ; 
attack of Mara's army. 

3. Fragment : Probably from a " lion throne." 

4. Stone panel: Scenes from the life of the 
Buddha. 

5 . Fragment : Scene from the life of the Buddha. 

CHINESE BUDDHIST SCULPTURES. 

6. Fragment of a figure of the Buddha. North 
Wei Dynasty (sixth century A. D.). 

7. Mortuary tablet with Sakya Trinity. In- 
scription gives as the date the first year of Tenwa 
of the Northern Dynasty (566 A. D.). 

8. Enthroned figure of the Buddha (head and 
shoulders gone). Inscription gives as the date the 
third (or eighth ?) year of Kaiko of the Zui Dynasty 
(583 or 588 A. D.), and says that the donor, while 
travelling away from home, was given a sum of 
money by a rich man in order that he might erect 
a tablet to his parents ; that on his return home he 
found that both of them had died, and so, filled 
with remorse because he had not returned in time 
for them to know of it during their lifetime, had 
had this tablet made, his wife giving her jewelry 
to provide additional funds. 



9. Small mortuary tablet with Sakya Trinity sur- 
rounded by angels ; on the reverse, lion throne and 
Sakya Trinity treated in the same manner. Inscrip- 
tion on the side reads, " Having lost three children, 
I erect at home, through desire of attaining the 
Way, a stone tablet with Buddhas on both sides, 
that I and all my family may long reverence it.'* 
Probably middle of Six Dynasties (268-618 
A. D.). 

10. Mortuary tablet with Sakya Trinity. In- 
scription gives the date 589 A. D. 

I 1 . Marble Boddhisatva (pedestal new). End 
of Six Dynasties. 

12. Marble torso of Kwannon. End of Six 
Dynasties. 

1 3. Seated Buddha. Early seventh century 
AD. 

14. Marble Buddha. Early Tang (6 1 8-906 
A. D.). 

15. Sakya Trinity. Early seventh century. 

16. Fragment of mortuary tablet. On the 
base : in front, two monks praying before a lotus- 
shaped incense burner, their names (partially ob- 
literated) on the border ; on the sides, figures and 
inscriptions (partially obliterated). Early seventh 
century. 

1 7. Devotional stone, perhaps a part of a larger 
structure. Buddhist figures on the front, back, and 
sides. Early Tang. 

18. Mortuary tablet with Sakya Trinity. In- 
scription gives as the date the first year of Yeisho 
(659 A. D.). 

1 9. Mortuary tablet with Maitreya (?) Trinity. 
Inscription gives the date 679 A. D. 

20. Statuette of the Buddha (head and hands 
broken). Late seventh century. 

21. Amida Trinity with worshipping figures. 
Inscription gives the date 708 A. D. 

22. Mortuary tablet with Sakya Trinity; on 
each side a Boddhisatva. Inscription (much ef- 
faced) gives the date 7 1 7 A. D. (?). 

23. Two Boddhisatvas. Inscription on back 
(much effaced) gives as the date the first (?) year 
of Tenyen (904 A. D.). 

24. Large recessed bas-relief of Kwannon with 
two attendant angels. Late seventh century. 

25. Large figure of Sakyamuni with halo. On 
the reverse side of the halo are carved, amidst floral 
scrolls, the seven Buddhas of the past. Inscription 
gives no date. Early Tang. 

CHINESE TAOIST SCULPTURES. 

26. Mortuary tablet with Tenson Trinity ; ances- 
tors of the donor on base. Inscription gives as the 
date the fourth year of Hotei (564 A. D.), and calls 
the central figure " Lokun " (Lao-tse). 

2 7. Gilded figure of Tenson (head and hands 
gone). Inscription on back gives date 5 82 A. D. 

Note, Many of the pieces, both Buddhist and 
Taoist, bear traces of color. 

28. Tenson on lion throne (lions broken). In- 
scription gives the date 586 A. D. 



